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him to withdraw it. Third, they organized opposition to it in the legislature. Fourth, they asked the president of the university (where Maw was a professor and dean of men) to call him off. Fifth, when all this failed, they tried to get his job.
But Maw stuck it out. Moreover, as a direct result, because enough people liked what he was doing, he became governor. Virtue, even in American politics, is sometimes its own reward. Meantime he had been striking back all the time. He was convinced, for instance, that Utah Power, like Montana Power as we have seen, was grossly overcapitalized (the big capitalization gave it, of course, an excuse for high rates) ; when he said so in the senate, not a paper in the state would print his speech, though every reporter knew that he was stating facts. In the end the Federal Power Commission in Washington ordered a reorganization of the company, squeezing out a lot of water; then Maw helped to force through a rate reduction that saves the people of Utah about $1,500,000 per year; moreover, the reduction was made retroactive, and every utility customer in the state got a refund.
Elbert D. Thomas, the senior senator from Utah, is a very different type of man from Maw, but he too is a Mormon liberal. And the fact that he has won three successive senatorial races against conservatives (all Clark men) shows how the Utah winds are blowing. Thomas was a professor of classics for many years; Utah runs to professors in politics. One of his distinctions is his expert knowledge of Japanese; he spent a considerable time in Japan as a missionary, once taught English in the Tokyo War College, and is the author of a religious book in Japanese, Sukui No Michi. During World War II he broadcast regularly to Japan in Japanese, for the OWI.
Thomas, tall, lean, gray, and grave, is of English stock; his father was a London draper, and he is quite proud of the fact that he is one of two Utahans in the British Who's Who. He has always been a Jeffersonian, an interventionist, and a strong prolabor man. As chairman of the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate he played a powerful and constructive role during the war; he had more to do with the writing of the Selective Service Act than any other civilian. In 1942 he sponsored the Thomas-LaFollette bill which, if passed, would have imposed criminal penalties on labor spies and would have prohibited yellow-dog contracts and hiring of strikebreakers.
What Thomas believes in most is Mormonism, which he thinks gives a man more individual dignity than any other religion; a man of grace and erudition, he is greatly respected both in Utah and the Senate; he is a bit inclined to be pleased with himself, and with considerable good reason.
Utah had another strong liberal senator in Abe Murdock (also a Mormon) until 1947; he was beaten in the 1946 midterm landslide. In